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The Intercollegian 


OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 





New SERIEs. 

Mr. WisuHarp sailed from Kobe, Japan, 
October 8th, and arrived in Columbo, Ceylon, 
probably about October 27th. He expected 
to spend the Week of Prayer at Jaffna Col- 
lege, Ceylon, where the first regular foreign 
college association was organized in 1883. 
We shall hope to publish a letter in our Jan- 
uary issue written from Jaffna. It is possible 
that Mr. McConaughy will join him at Jaffna, 
and that they will hold a conference there be- 
fore going to Madras. 


Mr. K6no, one of the Japanese students 
who was invited to attend the last Northfield 
conference, has turned the inspiration which 
he received there into a very practical chan- 
nel. He returned to Victoria University in 
Canada, and after systematic and persistent 
efforts organized a college Association in 
that important institution. Mr. K6éno be- 
lieves in reciprocating what Mr. Wishard has 
been doing for the universities of his own 
land. 


On another page will be found a thought- 
ful article by Mr. Bartlett, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, on the Christian activities of 
British university men. His article is in a 
measure representative of the whole delega- 
tion to Northfield from Great Britain. It 
was limited to phases of work somewhat un- 
known in this country, but probably practica- 
ble. It is undoubtedly true that there is more 
of reserve in the typical British character than 
exists in our own type. We have such men, 
however, in abundance in regard to whose 
active enlistment Mr. Bartlett’s suggestions 
will be of value. The “settlements” made 
by university men in the haunts of poverty 
and crime are undertakings peculiar to Great 
Britain. Prof. Drummond has spoken in the 
highest terms of the deep and lasting good 
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effects wrought upon a debased community 
by the brave and good men who made their 
actual home in its midst. Their daily life 
was a continuous appeal to the latent good in 
those around them. This truly Christlike 
method of doing good might be adopted by 
scores of college communities in North 
America. 


In our last issue we referred to one method 
of reaching out after and interesting men who 
have not identified themselves in any way 
with the organized Christian activity of a 
college. The motives which deter such men 
are often complex. Self-distrust, a dislike to 
the methods which may be practiced, an un- 
pleasant “ first impression”—these and less 
weighty motives may keep a man ina position 
of apparent indifference. There are hundreds 
of men, however, in college life, whose in- 
difference is but apparent. Given an oppor- 
tunity, their respect for personal religion, and 
for noble character will be quickly manifest. 

Such men, we are sure, may be lead to 
strike hands with more positive Christians 
by the promotion of an intelligent interest 
in what may be called practical Christianity; 
Christianity in political life, in social reforms, 
in national treatment of acknowledged evils, 
in all questions which bear on the develop- 
ment of sound American manhood. 

The idea we are advocating is carried out 
at Harvard University in what are called 
“College Conferences,” which are a much 
appreciated feature of college life there. 
They are managed entirely by the students 
who select the topics and the speakers. “They 
minister to college tone and to a real relig- 
ious spirit,” says a thoughtful correspondent, 
and yet no direct religious turn is given to 
any of the gatherings. The subjects treated 
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lately, “ Reforms in Political Methods as car- 
ried on by Young Men,” “The Modern Ten- 
dency in Theological Thought,” “ The Health 
of Students,” show the general scope of the 
conferences. 

These conferences at Harvard are not under 
the auspices of the Association, but are man- 
aged by a representative committee. It isa 
work, however, which any Association which 
recognizes its wide responsibility and has 
leaders of tact and patience can assume. It 
will have the ready and efficient codperation 
of its associate membership. 


Tue Tenth Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was 
held at Chicago, October 17-20. It is esti- 
mated that over forty seminaries were repre- 
sented. The number of delegates exceeded 
100; but it should be understood that a ma- 


jority of them were from the four Chicago 


seminaries. The sessions during the day 
were devoted to the thorough presentation 
and discussion of practical home and foreign 
missionary topics. At the evening meetings 
addresses of more than common power were 
given by Dr. John Hall, of New York; Dr. 
Pattison, of Rochester, and by Dr. Frank 
Bristol, Dr. Samuel Fallows and Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, of Chicago. 

The reports from the different Seminaries 
revealed a wonderful increase in foreign mis- 
sionary interest. This has manifested itself 
in two practical ways: 1) The ever increasing 
number of volunteers. 2) The remarkable 
increase in the contributions to missions. 
For example, one seminary with fifty stu- 
dents, which gave only $50 two years ago, 
during the last year has contributed $615 to 
one of the church Boards. There were other 
examples equally striking. The plan of sys- 
tematic giving is coming into general favor. 

Over one-third of the delegates from out- 
side Chicago were missionary volunteers, 
At least six of “the Mt. Hermon hundred” 
were present—their faces still set like a flint 
toward the foreign field. 

College Secretary Mott had been invited to 
attend to represent the college Associations. 


He gave an address upon the Organization 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
most cordial relations exist between the two 
organizations. The Inter-Seminary Mission- 
ary Alliance was a direct outgrowth of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
A large majority of the students in the Sem- 
inaries to-day have been members of our col- 
lege Associations; and scores of college men 
each year are influenced by the work of the 
Association to enter the Christian ministry. 


Tue late Judge Van Vorst was a man well 
known for the kindly influence he exerted on 
all those around him. From the Jail and 
Express, for October 29, we quote the part of 
a speech made not long ago at a dinner in his 
presence amid a throng of old college friends. 
We have never read a better illustration of 
the wonderful influence which graduates and 
prominent upper classmen may have on 
young students. The speaker described him- 
self as having entered Union College in ‘41, 
an average, unambitious, easily tempted stu- 
dent. Starting homeward at the end of his 
first term he found that his train was an hour 
late. 


“While waiting for the time to elapse I 
noticed in the depot a manly-looking, dark- 
haired young man, whom I knew to have 
graduated with high honors a year or two 
before and was then a law student in Albany. 
He, too, was waiting for the train. We fell 
into a conversation, which gradually, under 
the influence of his genial manner and evi- 
dent interest, became intimate and confiden- 
tial. For nearly an hour we paced the board 
walk in front of the old Schenectady depot, 
arm in arm, and he talked to me like an elder 
brother. He spoke of the value to a young 
man of a college course, if wisely improved. 
He set before me the high aims which should 
animate the young man who enjoyed its ad- 
vantages. He gave me new ideas as to what 
constituted true manliness. He managed to 
stir my ambition and gave a new direction to 
my careless ways of thinking. More than 
all, he set before me the beauty and dignity 
of an upright, straightforward Christian lile, 
by which alone a young man could success- 
fully resist temptation and make a man of 
himself. It was the most effective sermon I 
ever had preached to me, and when we parted 











that evening I knew that a new motive had 
entered my life. Andsoit was. All through 
college that conversation was ever with me. 
It followed me out into the world and into 
my every day life. I have lived in every 
quarter of the globe, but, wherever I have 
been, the words of that young man followed 
me like a benediction, second only in their 
influence on my life to the last prayer of my 
angel mother. I never saw him from that 
day tothis. To-day I met him for the first 
time in forty-eight years. His name is 
Hooper Van Vorst.” 


Japan in Retrospect. 
v. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


As we sail down the Chinese coast enroute 
for India, I will try to condense into one let- 
ter a comprehensive report of the work in 
Japan. I spent just nine months to a day in 
that interesting field, during which time I 
visited twenty leading cities and twenty-nine 
government and eighteen Christian colleges 
and schools, conducting over two hundred 
meetings attended by thousands of students 
and business men. Japan has a population 
of over 38,000,000, and I have no reason for 
doubting that the proportion of young men 
is about the same as in America, viz: one- 
sixth. There are at least thirty-three cities 
containing populations varying from 25,000 
to 1,200,000, City Associations will doubt- 
less be limited to these centers of population 
for a number of years. 

I believe that the same openings which the 
American Associations have gained among 
railroad men will soon be offered in Japan. 
There are already about one thousand miles 
of railroad in the empire, and plans for rapid 
extension. Telegraph men, soldiers and 
policemen, also form large bodies of intelli- 
gent young men who will require special 
work. 

The schools, however, present the most im- 
portant field. There are at least two hundred 
government schools of high grade, containing 
between forty and fifty thousand young men 
ranging in ages from fifteen to twenty-three. 
There are many private schools, especially in 
Tokyo. That city is said to contain upwards 
of 80,000 students above the primary grade. 
The government and private schools are, 
with a few exceptions, unoccupied by Chris- 
tian workers. There are fifteen Christian 
schools and colleges containing nearly 3,000 
young men, about one-half of whom are pro- 
fessing Christians. 
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In all of my observations the foremost 
questions in my mind were, is there a need 
for special work among young men? Will 
the missionaries and Japanese endorse it? 
Is the time ripe for its introduction ? 

The first question meets with an emphatic 
affirmative answer in the presence of at least 
six millions of young men, specially tempted, 
mighty in influence, comparatively free from 
prejudic* against the West, and consequently 
open to cunviction concerning the religion of 
the West. As to the second question I con- 
sider it a very strong endorsement of the 
work that nota single objection to it has been 
raised by the more than one hundred mission- 
aries with whom I have discussed the work. 
As to whether the time is ripe for its intro- 
duction, a brief report of the work already 
accomplished is the best answer. 

The work in Tokyo I have already so fully 
described that repetition here is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that Associations have been 
formed in four Christian and five govern- 
ment schools, the central city Association 
reorganized, and $60,000 in gold secured by 
Mr. Swift, the prime mover in the govern- 
ment school work in Tokyo, and a lot pur- 
chased, upon which a students’ Association 
building will be erected at once, at the heart 
of the government student population. A lot 
will also be bought, and a building erected in 
a prominent business section of the city, and 


a vigorous work prosecuted among business 
men. 


WORK IN THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, 


I have visited all of the leading Christian 
schools and colleges, spending from three to 
seventeen days in each, conducting evangel- 
istic meetings, and aiding the students in or- 
ganizing. Over one hundred and forty stu- 
dents united with the church in Doshisha 
college, over thirty in the Meiji Gakuin, 
nineteen in Kumamoto, a considerable num- 
ber in Osaka and other places. 

The Japanese students are as ready to form 
organizations as are the American and British. 
I found, however, the Associations already 
started had such a meagre conception of the 
work that it would be better to defer the 
formation of Associations until those already 
in operation had been developed into strong, 
healthy models. Instead, therefore, of organ- 
izing fully fledged Associations, an effort 
was made to concentrate attention upon the 
definite work of the Association, by torming 
small, carefully selected bands, pledged to 
Bible study and personal work. In other 


words the American Association Bible Train- 
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ing Class has been adopted as the germ of the 
Japanese Young Men’s Christian Association, 
without officers, committees, and with the 
least possible machinery. The band is called 
the Xirisuto Kyo Set Nen Domei Kwai (Young 
Men’s Christian Association). In view of this 
method of procedure I cannot report many 
Associations, but can report the formation of 
a number of these bands doing earnest work. 


THE GOVERNMENT STUDENTS. 


The fact that I came to Japan representing 
the students of the government as well as 
Christian colleges of the West secured for 
me very cordial recognition by the students 
of the government schools. Numerous invi- 
tations were received from this class, which I 
accepted. Meetings were arranged by com- 
mittees of students in large halls and thea- 
ters and in several cases in the government 
school buildings. In every place the meetings 
were largely attended. My opening address 
was devoted to an account of the Christian 
movements in progress among Western stu- 
dents. Shameful misrepresentations have 
been made by skeptical men from the West 
concerning the hold which Christianity has 
among the educated. Having had eleven 
years contact with Western students, I was 
able to state the fact that a majority of our 
college graduates are professing Christians, 
and a very small proportion of students un- 
believers in the essential facts of Christianity. 
These statements convinced many Japanese 
students that Christianity’s ‘great stronghold 
is in the Western colleges. I was also able to 
surprise them with the fact that, while Chris- 
tianity numbers about one in twelve hundred 
of their population, it has gained one-fifteenth 
of the students in seven of their leading gov- 
ernment colleges, and also numbers a large 
minority and in some cases a majority of stu- 
dents in the Christian schools. They were 
surprised to learn that in their leading gov- 
ernment schools Christianity has a larger 
professed following than it had in some of 
our leading Christian colleges in America 
less than a century ago. 

These addresses were followed by others 
upon the divinity of Jesus, and the plan of 
salvation. Many students expressed them- 
selves as determined to accept Christ, and 
many more promised to earnestly continue to 
investigate the subject until a conclusion is 
reached. 

The Summer School in Kyoto I have al- 
ready described. 

The future of this work is assured because 
of the presence of Mr. Swift, whose wise advi- 


sory supervision will secure the development 
of strong Associations in Tokyo, and strong 
leaders for the work to be opened in other 
cities and in colleges. 

It need scarcely be said that my work is 
merely preliminary and derives its chief sig- 
nificance from the fact that it is to be perma- 
nently followed by such leadership as Mr. 
Swift will give it. 

Leaving Japan was a trial second only to 
that which I experienced in leaving America. 
Some of my last hours with those royal 
hearted fellows form the most sacred memo- 
ries of the tour. My last meeting was in 
the large chapel of the Doshisha, and as I 
bade the two Associations and the many stu- 
dents of the Doshisha and the large govern- 
ment college good bye, and looked upon their 
eager faces for the last time probably until I 
shall see them in the light of the eternal 
morning, I thanked God for having per- 
mitted me to see the beginning of a move- 
ment which is destined to cover their land 
with the knowledge of God as the waters of 
the broad Pacific cover its mighty deeps. 

I shall next write from Jaffna College, 
Ceylon, where the College Association work 
in the Orient had its beginning. 


L. D. WisHARD. 


Hints from the British Universities. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


At the very outset we would confess how 
limited is the scope of our remarks, in view 
not only of the more perfect organization 
prevailing in American colleges, but also of 
the different type of man which characterizes 
our universities. For it is mainly in refer- 
ence to this type, in so far as he is found also 
among yourselves, that we wish to speak. 
Roughly then he may be described as the 
reserved man, in whom the self-conscious frame 
of mind is somewhat unduly developed, and 
who is apt to resent anything that savors of 
need or dependence on another, be that other 
even God himself. Yet this man is ofttimes 
conscious how far short the reality comes of 
that which he would fain have men believe 
his state to be. In England such an attitude 
is fostered by the peculiar “ public school” 
life and atmosphere; in Scotland it is largely 
innate in the national character and thus less 
artificial. 

Such a man is unaccustomed to, and sur- 
prised, disconcerted, if not affronted by 
abrupt religious appeal of any kind at the 
hands of astranger. All his thoughts and 
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habits are regulated by a sense of the comme 
il faut which is a tacit understanding in the 
circle in which he is wont to move. And 
there is a truth at the bottom of his feeling, 
the truth that “to everything there is a sea- 
son.” Such a man is not indisposed to recog- 
nize the claims of God at those special seasons 
when they are more easily realized. Men of 
this sort there must certainly be in the Ameri- 
can colleges, who are worth winning to defi- 
nite discipleship. What then we urge is not 
vagueness of aim in those who have such at 
heart, but patience, the patience which will 
cultivate their friendship through the human 
avenues of all manly and pure intercourse in 
class-room and on recreation ground; above 
all, in the quiet stroll, perchance “as evening 
calms the mind,” when even the reserved heart 
opens up its aspirations, hopes, desires, pur- 
poses, weaknesses and fears. For whena man 
has found another true on the lower levels 
of friendship and sympathy, he will be ready 
to believe in his friend’s interest in his higher 
welfare; and vice versa. 

Here isa field for the consecration of social 
gifts and those of patient kindliness. And if 
the Master in the parable of the worldly wise 
steward urged the use of that wealth which 
is apt to be “mammon of unrighteousness” 
in winning men, how much more does he not 
call for the use of the wealth of social gifts 
for the same end? In our universities we 
have even found the informal hospitality of 
afternoon tea or something corresponding a 
great help towards breaking the ice and estab- 
lishing mutual confidence. Be this asit may, 
we cannot but feel that the building of a 
college Association would give an American 
college an advantage over us in respect to 
definite Christian issues to such friendships. 
We repeat then, let the aim be as definite as 
possible, nothing short of conscious disciple- 
ship of the one Master, but let us also re- 
member that the more sensitive souls often 
need gradual and indirect approach, and that 
this implies patience and ungrudging devo- 
tion on the part of the best men. Connected 
therewith might come another suggestion, 
tendered in a still more tentative manner, as 
to the advisability of using to a greater degree 
the Greek New Testament as a basis of joint 
study, both for the accuracy and freshness of 
the original, and for the superior attractive- 
ness to the men already named of such Bible 
study. Nor can we forbear to express our 
conviction that the firm though circumspect 
prosecution of the purity crusade on the part 
of the college Association would greatly tend 
to win the sympathies of many wholesome 
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minds who are apt to regard Christianity as 
mainly “sentiment,” but would by codpera- 
tion in such a cause be drawn closer to the 
Association men and get to understand the 
service of Christ better, and realize the need 
of his power in redeeming those in bondage 
to the flesh. 

When we pass to external work, we would 
first remind our friends of the system of 
University settlements in the poorer districts 
of one or two of our great cities. There are 
two such in “ East London” manned by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but as these are neces- 
sarily for those who have left the a/ma mater, 
the precedent of Edinburgh and we hope 
soon of Glasgow, is more to the point. Here 
a number of students take up their lodgings 
together, having each his study and bedroom 
but partaking of meals in common, and de- 
vote the main part of their leisure hours to 
fellowship with and work among the poor 
who live around and frequent certain public 
rooms of their establishment. For a similar 
work there is certainly scope in some of 
your large cities and possibly it may be found 
also practicable. Its facilities for gradual 
and early training for all sorts of philan- 
thropic work, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
are of course obvious. 

But nearer to hand for the present lies a 
sphere of work specially open to Medical 
college men. In Edinburgh, at least, these 
have access on Sunday morning to the hos- 
pital wards for a short service for the benefit 
of the patients, and the relationship thus es- 
tablished cannot but be fruitful in all their 
subsequent mutual intercourse. 

But all are not medicals nor can all be 
“settlers”; what general avenues do English 
students find for influencing the outer world? 
There is one such which seems specially 
adapted to the warm summer afternoons of 
America. Classes which never or but seldom 
enter a place of worship can be reached to a 
degree by open-air preaching. We would 
not indeed represent the work as easy or 
suited to untried workers, at least as far as 
an initiative is concerned. Great readiness is 
not only thus developed but is also demanded 
from the first. Tact, patience, good humor, 
calmness in the presence of objection or 
interruption are all invaluable; in a word 
love in all its many-sidedness, as developed by 
the great Apostle. Care too is needed in the 
selection of ground, so as not to conflict with 
public convenience while ensuring a measure 
of publicity. 

Those taking the lead should be able men, 
with a more than superficial grasp upon the 
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underlying principles and spirit of the Gospel. 
Concreteness, illustration based on close ob- 
servation of human nature, in a word touch 
with life should be cultivated, for one’s audi- 
ence is free to leave if interest flags, and yet 
novices can lend most valuable aid in the 
singing which, interspersed between short ad- 
dresses, is a large factor in attracting and 
keeping an audience, and their very presence 
as a nucleus is hard to overrate. But beyond 
this they are being themselves trained in the 
school of experience, and thus new blood 
will ever and anon be infused into the speak- 
ing power. Another, and even easier, form 
of apprenticeship is with us often served in 
the common lodging house, to which an 
entrance can generally be obtained by the 
means of song. But go where we will, it is 
our very best and that alone which we should 
strive to offer in the Master’s name, for at 
best it will be still unworthy of Him. 


V. BARTLETT. 


The Five-fold Field. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


There was a time not many years ago, 
when, if a young man wished to consecrate 
his life to Christian work, there were only 
two distinct fields open to him ; that of the 
pastor, or the missionary. If he had no 
special gifts as a preacher or as a pastor, he 
felt that he must give up any such life work 
for Christ, and go into law, medicine or busi- 
ness. - 

To day all of these secular lines are over- 
crowded; but God has opened other fields to 
those who wish a life work of a distinctly 
religious character. 

If a young man has the talents for preach- 
ing, and feels called to the Gospel ministry, 
he ought by all means to enter it and let 
nothing divert him. We must have more 
and well equipped preachers. The church 
needs and calls loudly for the very best 
young men in our colleges and out of them 
if they have special talents in this direction. 

The church needs and calls loudly for 
missionaries; and we rejoice that nearly four 
thousand of our college boys have responded 
for the foreign field, each in earnest, saying, 
“here am I, send me.” But you who have 
no special talents in these directions, and do 
not feel called into these two fields, as pastors 
or missionaries, but who desire to devote 
your lives to Christian work, the church calls 
just as loudly for you to enter one of the 
three remaining fields. Here are the Young 


Meun’s Christian Associations in this and 
foreign lands, seeking to win the young men 
of the world for Christ. : 

A most inspiring, most blessed work. 
They need hundreds of young men now, and 
will need thousands in the near future, to 
carry on their work as secretaries and physi- 
cal directors. 

If you cannot preach, you may have talents 
for organizing, for directing, for setting 
others at work, for dealing with young men 
individually as a secretary. 

You may be able to take a course of in- 
struction and go on to the floor of a gymna- 
sium, and show men how to care for their 
bodies and develope their muscles; and when 
the opportunity offers, as it surely will, lead 
them to your Saviour, and teach them to love 
Him and to live for Him. 

Hundreds of men have been won in this 
way, but millions need this kind of physical 
and spiritual help. Think of having five, 
ten, fitteen hundred young men under your 
care asa secretary or physical director, not 
only to save, but to develop in all that is 
truest, noblest and most Christ-like. 

Can there be a greater life work than this? 
Here are two more very important fields, 
white to the harvest. 

But I wish to speak of still another. With 
the growth of our churches and Sunday 
schools, and the changes in our methods of 
work ; with the organization of young peo- 
ple’s societies, training classes and education- 
al work in our churches, it has become 
impossible for a pastor in the city, with a 
church of four hundred or more members, to 
do all the work of organization and leading, 
demanded for a successful church, and not 
break down. The church is beginning to see 
that it is the last organization to wake up 
and keep pace with the progress of this nine- 
teenth century, as regards methods of work 
and workmen, when really she should have 
been the first. Business science in all lines 
has taken the lead thus far, but the church is 
waking up, and in cities where there has been 
but one man in the church there will soon be 
two. The pastor’s helper and Sunday school 
worker, a competent well trained layman, is 
demanded and must be found. 

Our Sunday schools in general need better 
organization, a more carefully instructed and 
normally taught class of teachers. 

There must be more systematic personal 
work done with the scholars, if we are to 
get the best results from this great depart- 
ment of church work. 

Then, there is need of visitation in the 
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church which the pastor cannot do; and a 
work with and for the young people, which 
demands much time and care. There are 
many applications for good men, already, to 
take these important places and devote their 
lives to this work, 

Think of having from four to eight hun- 
dred children and youth to influence, to lead 
to Christ, to mould for Him! 

This is a wonderful opportunity open to 
young men, sure to bring sweet and rich re- 
wards to the skillful, faithful, consecrated 
worker. 

Here is the five-fold field, white to the har- 
vest. God calls, the church calls in loud, ear- 
nest beseeching tones. 

No saved young man to-day can lightly 
close his ears to these calls, if he has ability 
to enter any one of these fields, and fail to 
grieve the Master, who gave His life for him. 

The church has enough money already to 
evangelize the world. You do not need to 
excuse yourself on the plea that you will 
make money and send others. 

The church wants men, to-day. Give your- 
self, and God will take care of the rest. 

Davip ALLEN REED. 


Volunteer Notes. 
[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


Mr. Edward B. Haskell, corresponding 
member of the Executive Committee for 
Ohio, sends us a scrap of information, which 
it would be well for every volunteer to ponder. 
During a visit of Mr. Wilder's at Allegheny 
College, Pennsylvania, a brother and sister 
volunteered. Shortly afterwards, they went 
to Mt. Union College, Ohio, and at once 
began to work enthusiastically for missions. 
Asa result a band of 17 were formed. This 
isa simple incident showing what individual 
effort can do. 

The Agricultural College of Michigan, as 
the result of a recent visit of Mr. Mott, de- 
termined to raise $1,000 for Mr. Swift's 
Tokyo building. They have already raised 
$700, and it is their intention to raise this 
amount every year, to be expended either in 
the support of some alumnus, or for some 
specific object designated by the International 
Committee. 

Paik College, Missouri, reports 75 volun- 
teers, of whom 30 are new, and one of these 
is the wife of the President. 

Dr. A. T. Pierson, during a recent visit to 
Princeton, gave us some stirring volunteer 
news. He told how 9g Volunteer students 


of the McCormick Theological Seminary 
came to him, seeking his advice, with refer- 
ence to a plan they had of going to Siam. 
They said that in their study of church his- 
tory, they had been reading, how in the 
middle ages, the monks would go out to 
preach the gospel in bands of 12, having one 
of their number as captain, and it was their 
intention to go to Siam together after the 
same plan, only the band would consist of 9 
instead of 12. In Kansas, Dr. Pierson met 4 
volunteers, ready to sail for Africa, because 
they realized that in the Soudan there were 
90,000,000 of people, with not a missionary to 
tell them of Christ. Another student volun- 
teer, very poor, “ with more holes than stock- 
ings,” has given 250 to pay a lady’s outfit 
to China. Not only volunteers, but all inter- 
ested in Y. M. C. A. work, will be glad to 
hear of Mr. David McConaughy, Jr's tour 
among the colleges before sailing for India. 
He writes from the briny deep on board the 
“City of Paris,” Mr. McConaughy spoke 
from September 11th till the 3oth, addressing 
the Associations of Harrisburgh, Lancaster, 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York, all of which have agreed to con- 
tribute systematically to his work at Madras, 
India, with the exception of New York, 
where some money was raised for the Tokyo 
building. He also addressed the students of 
Franklin and Marshall College, Penna., La- 
fayette, Rutgers, Pennsylvania College, and 
the Training School at Springfield. There 
were 6 volunteers, one of whom is president 
of the Association at Lafayette. 

Mr. A. M. O’Brien has been campaigning 
in Kansas and Nebraska up to October 20. 
7 have volunteered for the foreign field, and 
at Highland University, Kansas, $244 was 
raised. During the winter Mr. O’Brien will 
speak for the Soudan mission, and great re- 
sults may be expected. 

A remarkable bit of news has come to us 
from across the sea, showing how wonder- 
fully simultaneous are the workings of God 
among the students of the world. Two years 
before the Volunteer movement began in 
America a handful of students of the Univer- 
sity of Norway, only 4 in number, deeply 
impressed with the condition of the heathen, 
held a prayer meeting. For two years this 
number remained the same. At the time the 
movement began in this country, these four 
students hired a small hall, and invited the 
students to be present. 00 responded. A 
larger hall was gotten, and now Mr. Bodding 
writes they have had a pentecostal shower. 
Another point of similarity between the 
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American and Scandinavian movements, is 
the fact that at the time that Mr. Wilder 
issued his first appeal, a Scandinavian student 
issued his, containing practically the same 
arguments and contents. It certainly is very 
significant that there should bea simultaneous 
uprising of the students of Scandinavia and 
America for foreign missions. 


NEWS FROM R. E. SPEER. 


Mr. Speer, up to November gth, has spoken 
9 weeks, addressing in that time 27 colleges, 
7 city Associations, 3 societies of Christian 
Endeavor, and 17 churches, besides attending 
5 State conventions, two in Iowa, two in 
Kansas, and one in Nebraska, at which there 
were 178 volunteers. Thus far there have 
been about 3785 mew volunteers and between 
$2,000 and $3,000 raised in money. One 
notable feature of Mr. Speer’s tour is the 
interest which the state universities and 
normal schools are taking in foreign mis- 
sions, where the spiritual life is usually low 
enough to discourage all attempts to rouse 
any interest in missions. Mr. Speer has vis- 
ited g such institutions, 5 state universities, 
and 4 normal schools. He found the re- 
ligious life low, but in spite of this, there 
were 65 volunteers, and at the normal school, 
Fort Scott, Kansas, $364 were pledged to 
support an alumnus, and at the state normal 
school of Warrensburgh, Missouri, they intend 
to raise $500 for the Tokyo building. If the 
money keeps coming in for Mr. Swift’s 
Tokyo building the way it does now, the 
$15,000 needed will be more than raised. 
Such objects as these are grand openings for 
non-denominational institutions like the 
above mentioned. Mr. Speer’s work has been 
confined to Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas 
during October, and he has already entered 
onacampaign in Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Three college professors have volunteered 
and many teachers. This is significant, be- 
cause it shows how the men and women of 
intellectual power are beginning to realize 
the need of work in foreign lands, especially 
in a country like Japan, where the students 
have had the benefit of infidel professors 
from Europe and America, because Christian 
professors were not willing to make the sac- 
rifice and go there. One volunteer signed 
the paper with these qualifications: (1) no 
education, (2) sound body, (3) a sacred soul, 
(4) willingness. He bears great resemblance 
to the simple English soldier, of whom Dr. 
Gordon told us at Northfield this summer, 
who told the Baptist Board that the only 
qualification he had was that he had been bap- 


tized with the Holy Ghost. If you can’t go, 
you must send. Three gentlemen have real- 
ized this, and they intend to have their rep- 
resentatives in the field. In a town in Iowa, 
an old gentleman of means signed this: “It 
is my desire to help those that are young to 
go as missionaries as soon as possible.” A 
Home Missionary in the West has volun- 
teered, giving this as his reason: ‘ The fact 
that the heathen could not get the gospel 
now even if they wanted it, was enough to 
call him from a field, needy to be sure, but 
where the people could have the gospel if 
they wanted it.” Atthe Kansas Y. M. C. A. 
a lady physician whose daughter had already 
volunteered, offered her services. There is 
no more beautiful sight than to see a mother 
and daughter ready to go together to the end 
of the earth, if it be the will of God. R. 


A Tour through Scandinavia. 


[From an Occasional Correspondent.] 


A visit to the land of the midnight sun 
might suggest something cold and weird. 
But I found so many warm hearts that I 
think they must have affected the atmosphere. 
And as for strangeness, the hearty social life 
of the students constantly reminded me of 
American colleges. For I was made to feel 
as much at home as in the to me memorable 
visits to Montreal, Toronto and Virginia. 

After paying high tariff duty to Neptune 
on the rough north sea I reached Norway. 
The university at Christiana, to which I 
went first, contains about two thousand stu- 
dents. The moral atmosphere is certainly 
very good. Temperance has made a good 
deal of progress in Norway, and it is not 
uncommon to meet with total abstainers even 
among the students. During the last sem- 
ester there was a marked religious interest in 
the university. It began in a small meeting 
with an attendance of only twenty. But at 
the last gathering there were over three 
hundred, and many gave their testimony that 
they had there learned to know Christ. 
There is a students’ Missionary Society which 
sometime since sent a letter of fraternal greet- 


.ing to Edinburgh. There are no dormitories 


but they have a feature peculiar to Scandi- 
navian universities in the “ Students’ Home,” 
where from twenty to thirty students live to- 
gether, each having his sleeping-room, while 
meals are taken together and there is a 
library and reading-room for common use. 
I found that they had caught the idea of a 
student’s Conference, and I spent most of 
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our evening talking the matter over and giv- 
ing them the benefit of our experience. The 
intention seems to be to gather students from 
all the universities in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. It is believed that a goodly num- 
ber would come; and certainly Norway, with 
all its wealth of beautiful scenery, would have 
no difficulty in finding a suitable place for 
the Conference. I should be glad to speak 
of the kind hospitality of Prof. Waage and 
his two sons, students in the university, of a 
visit to the students’ club and of many other 
experiences: but fearing that they would fall 
under the editorial guillotine, will omit 
them. 

A night’s ride on the cars brought me to 
Stockholm. There I spent five days as the 
guest of a Swedish gentlemen and received 
very many favors from Mr. Karl Fries, the 
able and efficient Secretary of the city Asso- 
ciation. Thence I went to Upsala where is 
the leading university of Sweden. During 
the two days of my stay I was a guest at one 
of the student homes and visited the other 
two, receiving a very favorable impression 
of their advantages and influences. The stu- 
dents themselves were extremely cordial and 
I enjoyed pleasant chats with several in their 
cosy sitting-room. I spoke once through an 
interpreter to an audience of about a hundred 
and the following evening held a parlor con- 
ference in German. 

The invitation to send delegates to the 
Northfield Conference was most enthusias- 
tically received and every effort will be made 
to secure a representation. 

From Upsala I went to Lund in southern 
Sweden, spending a day and a night and 
meeting some grand Christian men. I spoke 
of student Christian activity in many lands. 
Very great interest was shown, many ques- 
tions being asked at theclose. Their cordial- 
ity could not have been surpassed. After the 
meeting half a dozen went to a restaurant 
with me, where we had a little “ spread” by 
ourselves. Then they came to my room and 
we chatted till nearly midnight. Though I 
left at seven in the morning, six of them 
came to the train to see me off, giving me a 
most cordial invitation to come again. The 
only thing which I missed in the farewell 
was a college yell, a thing unknown here and 
relegated to barbarism, but often missed by 
one who has felt its cheering power. 

From Lund a short journey of a couple of 
hours by cars and steamer brought me to 
Copenhagen. Here is located the only uni- 
versity of Denmark, attended by over two 
thousand students. Recently a number of 


them have entered into city mission work and 
render valuable service, besides receiving 
immense benefit themselves in the quickening 
of their own spiritual life I attended a meet- 
ing to hear a farewell address from a student, 
who was soon to leave to engage in mission 
work in India. Three hundred students were 
present and great interest was manifested in 
his remarks regarding his mission. I spoke 
briefly in German, telling of our student 
volunteer movements and of the Northfield 
Conference. When I finished the audience 
rose spontaneously and remained standing 
till Itook my seat. They were greatly struck 
by the idea of the Northfield Conference. 
Asa whole I was impressed by the earnest 
spiritual life of many men whom I met. Men 
like Prof. Nylander in Upsala and Pastor 
Fenger at Copenhagen exercise an immense 
influence for good in their respective Univer- 
sities, and are earnestly endeavoring to incite 
the students to greater Christian activity. 
Personal aggressive Christian effort has not 
been much carried on by Scandinavian stu- 
dents in the past, but there are many signs of 
improvement. Should a summer conference 
be held, it will undoubtedly have an influence 
in that direction. The younger men in the 
Lutheran Church are especially feeling the 
influence of this revived activity, and the dis- 
senting sects, though creating some discord, 
have done much to quicken the spiritual life 
of the people. We trust some of them may 
go over next summer to attend our World’s 
Student Conference. If they do, I am sure 
they will both carry and receive a blessing. 


James B. REYNOLDs. 
Paris, Nov. 11. 


The Illinois State Convention subscribed 
$5,000 toward the Students’ Association build- 
ing in Tokyo, Japan, after having already 
pledged over $8,000 for State work. 


At Ottumwa, Iowa, a canvass is going on 
for an Association building. One $1,000 
subscription was the unconscious result of 
the stay of three earnest college boys, during 
the convention, at the home of a wealthy but 
hitherto prejudiced business man. 


Mr. Hicks, a graduate of the State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has joined the force of 
International Secretaries. Mr. Hicks was 
remarkably successful in his position last 
year as Assistant Secretary in Wisconsin for 
the college work. He was, also, of great 
service to the International college work in 
various other states. All college men will 
wish to meet him. 
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THE COLLEGE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


H. Lee, Sec’y, 40 East Twenty-third St., 


Please notify C. 


Institution. 


Manitoba College, 


Univ. of N. B., 
Mt. Allison Col., 


Dalhousie Col., 
Pictou Academy, 
Acadia Col., 


Albert Col., 
fucens Col., 
oyal Med, Col., 
Medical Col., 
University Col. 


McGill University, 


Ag. and Mech. Col. 


Southern Univ., 


University of Ala., 


Central Col. Inst., 


Ark. Indus, Univ.., 


Univ. of Cal., 


Univ.of the Pacific, 


Napa College, 


Pacific Meth. Col., 


Univ. of So, Cal 


Wesleyan Univ., 
Vale Univ., 


Univ. of Georgia, 


Ga. Inst. of Tech., 


Emory Col., 


Hedding Col., 


Ills. Wesleyan Col., 
, Carbondale, 


So. Ills. Norm.Un 
Blackburn Univ., 
Carthage Col 
Univ. of Iils., 
Eureka Col., 


Hayward Col. Inst., 
German-Engl. Col, 


Knox College, 
Collegiate Inst., 
Illinois College, 


Lake Forest Col. & 
Academy, 


Lincoln Univ., 
Northwest'n Col., 
State Normal Univ., 
Grand Prairie Sem., 
Chaddock Col., 
Shurtleff Col., 
Westfield Col., 


Wabash Col., 


Cent. Normal Col., 


DePauw Univ., 
Hanover Col., 
Purdue Univ., 


Union Christian Col., 


Earlham Col., 


State Normal Col., 


State Normal Sch'l, 


Coe Col., 


Location. 


Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 


President. 


R. G. MacBeth, 


New Brunswick. 


Fredericton, 
Sackville, 


Nowa Scotia, 
Halifax, 
Pictou, 
Wolfville, 


Ontario. 
Belleville 
Kingston, 
Kingston, 
Toronto, 
Toronto, 


Quebec. 
Montreal, 


Alabama. 
Auburn, 
Greensboro, 
University, 


Arkansas. 
Altus, 
Fayetteville, 


California. 
Rerkeley, 
College Park, 
Napa City, 
Santa Rosa, 
University, 


Connecticut. 


Middletown, 
New Haven, 


Georgia. 
Athens, 
Atlanta, 
Oxford, 


Illinois. 
Abingdon, 
Bloomington, 


Carlinville, 
Carthage, 
Champaign, 
Eureka, 
Fairfield, 
Galena, 
Galesburg, 
Geneseo, 
Jacksonville, 


Lake Forest, 
Lincoln, 
Naperville, 
Normal, 
Onarga, 


seeeney 
wer Alton, 
Westtield, 


Indiana. 
Crawfordsville, 
Danville, 
Greencastle, 
Hanover, 
Lafayette, 
Merom, 
Richmond, 
Terre Haute. 


Iowa, 
Ceaar Fails, 
Cedar Rapids, 


iv. of Des Moines, Des Moines, 


Parsons Col., 


Upper lowa Univ., 


iowa‘ ‘ol., 

Lenox Col., 
Simpson Col., 
State Univ., 

la.W esleyanUniv., 
Cornell Col., 

Penn Col., 

Central Univ., 
Western Col., 
Drake Univ., 


Fairfield, 
Fayette, 
Grinnell, 
Hopkinton, 
Indianola, 
lowa City, 
Mt. Pleasant, 
Mt. Vernon, 
Oskaloosa, 
Pella. 
Toledo, 
University Pi., 


W. A. H.Van Wait, 


F. A. Wightman, 


1: A. MacGlashen, 


. BK. Astwoud, 
G. P. Raymond, 


M. P. Floyd, 
John Millar, 

A. Gandier, 

Chas. A. Webster, 
H. R. Horne, 


D. J. Evans, 


W. G. Harrison, 
N. A. Patiilo, 
J. C. Horton, 


E. R. Steele, 
R. W. Duncan, 


W. Hz. Fraser, 
©. H. Von Glahn, 
E. M. Hill, 


T. R. Warren, Jr., 


F. S. Goodrich, 
Herbert Parsons, 


Waker King, 
Frank L. Hudson, 
W. L. Harman, 


S. L. Guthrie, 

E. &. Parker, 

J. C. Storment, 
W. A. Galt, 

L. J. Motschman, 
C. A. Bowsher, 


R. E. Heironymus, 


Arthur Large, 
Geo. ©. Clausen, 
ohn C, Olson, 
darry Reherd, 
Edw. K. Putnam, 


N. B. W. Galiwey, 


W. G. Ogievee, 
A.S. Copley, 
A. 5S. Hanna, 
W. P. Kay, 
ohn Ellis, 

M. ©. Miner, 
A. E. Kosht, 


A. F. Von Tobel, 
H. A. Church, 


y. A. T. Briggs, 


A. D. Ww oodworth, 
W. B. Green, 
a Frazee, 


M. O. Roland, 
A. G. Bailey, 


Leon M. Cassaday, 


A. E. Kiser, 
0. C. Depuy, 
H. C. Ward, 
H. M. McKee, 
A. E. Foutch, 


F. H. Chamberlin, 


H. H. Fellows, 
W. E. Manly, 
Cc. C, Michenor, 
e L. Ketman, 
A. Warren, 
a W. Wilson, 


New York City, of any errors in the following list. 


Corresponding 
Secretary. 


R. Paterson. 


F. P. Yorston 
T. B. Darby. 


. W. Brebant. 
. M. McDonald 
H. Y. Corey 


J. H. McBain 

A. Cameron. 
W. Cook. 

W. L. Hilliard. 
Hucu B. Fraser 


H. M. Tory. 


Daniel Gillis, Jr. 
. H. Wilson, 
. D. McKellar. 


T. O. Owen. 


J. T. Humphreys. 


C. H. Bentley. 
0. G. Hughson 
R. D. Hunt, 


Walter Gulick, 


J. E. Jenkins. 
A. A. STAGG. 


S. J. Tribble. 
Hordin Jones, 
Osgood F. Cook. 


W. B. Stickle. 
H. B. Huey. 
D. K. Parkinson. 
4 é- Freark. 

. O'Hara. 
C x Shainel. 
K. C. Ventress. 
W. P. England. 
Albert Buss. 
Wm G. Caskey. 
Abel Ward. 


R. Fred Lenington. 


. E. Smith, 

¢. B. Rayburn. 
H. F. Kletzing. 
L. W. Childs, 
C. J. Schrader. 
Charles Munson. 
V. Hites. 
B. A. Sweet. 


W. L. Vannuys. 
S. H. Esarey. 
R. E Lock. 

A. Hartman. 

A. S. Westcott. 
C. A. Darnell, 
H. F. Hussey. 
R. S. Tice. 


E. B. Wilson. 
W. H. Jordan. 
A. F. Groesbeck. 
F. D. Mason. 
W. B. Clements. 
C. E. McKinley. 
Alex, Wilson. 
O, F. Shaw. 
W. D. Lovell. 
C. S. Rogers. 
C. E. Brown. 
{i J. Jessup. 

’. M. Cooney. 
N. W. Burtner. 
C. K. Archer. 
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Lnstitution, 


Midland Col., 
Baker Univ., 


Location. 


Kansas. 
Atchison, 
Baldwin, 


South’n Kan.Acad., Eureka, 


Normal Col., 


Central Normal Col., 


Highiand Univ., 
Campbell Normal 


Univ., 


State Univ., 
Haskell Institute, 
Lane Univ., 
State Ag'l Col., 
Baptist Col., 


Fort Scott, 
Great Bend, 
Highland, 


Holton, 
Lawrence, 
Lawrence, 
Lecompton, 
Manhattan, 
Ottawa, 


Kan. Wesleyan Univ., Salina, 


Washburn Col., 
Garfield Univ., 


Topeka, 
Wichita, 


Southwest'n Kan. Col., Winfield, 


Centre Col., 
Georgetown Col., 


Ag. & Mech. Col., 


Kentucky Col., 
Ky. Wesleyan Col., 
Central Univ., 


Centenary Col., 


Bowdoin Col., 
Bucksport Sem., 
Wesleyan Sem., 
Bates Col., 
State Col., 
Colby Univ., 


St. Johns Col., 


U.S. Naval Acad., 


Kentucky. 
Danville, 
Georgetown, 
Lexington, 
Lexington, 
Millersburg, 
Richmond, 


Louisiana, 


Jackson, 


Maine. 
Brunswick, 
Bucksport, 
Kent's Hill, 
Lewiston, 
Orono, 
Waterville, 


Maryland. 


Annapolis, 
Annapolis, 


_—, Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 


Jew Windsor Col., 


W. Mad. Col. 


Amherst Col., 
Mass. Ag’! Col., 
Phillips Acad., 
Intercol. Assoc., 
Harvard Univ., 
Williston Sem., 


New Windsor, 
Westminster, 
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44 THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InrercoLLeGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.) 


Strupy VII. Topics CONNECTED WITH FIRST 


SAMUEL 24-31. 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. There still remain some topics to be considered 
in connection with the material of 1 Samuel ; these are, 
in some respects, the most interesting of any relating 
to the Book. 


2. As has already been suggested, this kind of work 
will be found the most valuable to college men because 
the study of a subject by “topics” permits and demands 
“ systematic” work. 


2. Directions for Individual Work. 


[Take up as thoroughly as possible each of the fol- 
lowing “topics.” If your time will not allow you to 
study all of them select those which seem to you most 
important. You will in most cases find the best help in 
Kirkpatrick's Samue/.] 


1. Saul’s Evil Spirit: (1) Consider the following 
passages: 16:14; 16:15, 16; 18:10; I9:9; 18:23; 1 
Kgs. 22: 19-22; (2) the various designations of this 
“spirit” in these passages; (3) what in Saul’s physical 
or mental condition showed the influence of this 
“spirit”? (4) in connection with this the “demons” of 
the New Testament times ; (5) the power of music upon 
disease of the mind; (6) whether Saul was simply in- 
sane, or whether his case was one of special supernat- 
ural interference; (7) in either case, to how great an 
extent was he responsible for his condition ? 


2. David’s Early Training :* Consider (1) the train- 
ing received at home, as a shepherd boy in solitude and 
amid dangers, and the traces of this seen in his later 
life ; (2) the training received at court, in the midst of 
“the terrible discipline of flattery”; the discipline also 
of success; the qualities here cultivated ; (3) the train- 
ing received from his outlaw-life, viz., ability to govern, 
contact with men of every class; (4) the qualifications 
secured by this training for his future work. 


3. David and the Ziphites:+ Consider (1) the de- 
tails of the story (ch. 26); (2) the details of the similar 
story (ch. 23); (3) the points of agreement touching the 
conduct of the Ziphites, the pursuit of David, David's 
generosity towards Saul ; (4) probability of the repetition 
of these circumstances ; (5) the many points of differ- 
ence between the narratives, and the difficulty of ex- 
plaining them except upon the supposition that similar 
events happened twice ; (6) what would follow the ac- 
ceptance of the view that we have here two distinct 
narratives of the same event? 


4. Moral Difficulties: Consider (1) the command to 
destroy the Amalekites (15:3); (a) how could this be 
right, and (b) how could Saul convince himself that it 
was a divine command? (2) the cases of deception, 16: 
2,3; 19:13, 14,17; 20:6; 21:2; 27: 10,11; 29:8; (a) 
are they justifiable? (b) were there any extenuating cir- 
cumstances ? (3) some of the principles which are to be 
adopted in dealing with these and similar passages. 


* See Kirkpatrick's 7 Samue/, pp. 38 seq. 
+ See Kirkpatrick's 7 Samwe/, pp. 243 seq. 


5. The Witch of En-dor :* Consider (1) the view 
that Samuel really appeared and spoke, which is favored 
(a) by Jewish tradition (1 Chron. 10:13; Ecclesiasticus 
46:20; Josephus, etc.), (b) by the narrative itself, e. g.. 
vs. 15: 16, 20; in this case, was it the witch who called 
him up? or was he sent by God ? (2) the view that there 
came a demon counterfeiting Samuel,—held by Jerome, 
Luther, Calvin, “it being inconceivable that the soul of 
any saint, much less of a prophet, was drawn forth by a 
demon ;” (3) the view that the witch, in her state of self- 
excitement, was herself deceived ; (4) the view that the 
witch deliberately imposes upon Saul ; (5) the evident 
idea of the writer of this narrative ; (6) the objections to 
each of these views; (7) the question, to whom we are 
indebted for the story,—the witch, or Saul, who died on 
the next day ; (8) the relation of the transaction to mod- 
ern spiritualism. 


6. Battle of Gilboa (ch. 31): Consider (1) the paral- 
lel account, 1 Chron. 10: 1-12; (2) the place of the bat- 
tle, the plain of Esdraelon ; (3) other battles fought here, 
cf. Judg. 4:15; Judg. 7; 2 Kgs. 23:29; (4) the details 
of the battle ; (5) the great interests involved, and the 
issues which grew out of it. 


7. Saul’s Reign as a whole: Consider (1) the three 
divisions of the reign, and the important events of each ; 
(2) the general character of the reign, and its policy ; (3) 
the relation of the reign, so far as it was a failure, to the 
people’s request for a king ; (4) the points in respect to 
which it was a good preparation for what was to follow ; 
(5) the points in respect to which it was a dad prepara- 
tion. 


3. Directions for Class-work. 


1. Let each topic be assigned as the special work of 
two men (if the class is composed of sixteen or more 
men), and let these men give to this topic their best 
work. 

2. Let each member of the class, however, Study more 
or less thoroughly all or the greater number of the 
topics ; for unless he do this, his interest in what the 
others present will be greatly diminished. 

3. Supposing, now, the preliminary work to have been 
accomplished, the following suggestions as to the kind 
and order of work to be done during the hour of class- 


udy : 

1) The leader will see to it that the list of topics with 
some of the principal headings under each is placed 
upon the blackboard : 

(1) The report of the men who were assigned special 


topics will now be presented. Let one of the two men 
read his treatment of the subject, and let it be under- 
stood that his paper must not exceed three hundred 
words. 

(2) The other man to whom the topic, just discussed, 
was assigned may then be allowed two minutes to add 
to what has been said upon the same subject. 

(3) Take up, in this way, the seven topics, giving to 
each not more than Ave minutes. Should it be deemed 
impracticable to cover the ground in thirty-five minutes, 
select five topics to be treated thus instead of seven. 

2) After this discussion of the topics, by specially 
appointed men, select that topic of the seven which 
seems most interesting, e. g., Moral Difficuities. or The 
Witch of En-dor, and let the leader conduct a gen- 
eral class discussion on the same for fifteen minutes. 
It might add freshness to this work, if the topic thus to 
be discussed were reserved for the purpose and not 
assigned beforehand to any particular person. 


* See especially Kirkpatrick's 7 Samuel, pp. 244, 245. 
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3) Let the remaining fen minutes of the hour be de- 
voted to a consideration of the practical points sug- 
gested by the material. This may be done (1) by the 
leader, or (2) by some one especially appointed for the 
purpose. In this work let great care be exercised, for 
it is the crowning part, as well as the most difficult part 
of the work. 


Strupy VIII. CHRONOLOGY OF THE Book, AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE MATERIAL, 


1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. It now remains to do the final work of arranging 
and classifying the material gained in former “ studies.” 

2. The uncertainty of the chronology should not lead 
us to pass it by. Is no knowledge but certain knowl- 
edge worth having? Even the date of our Saviour's 
birth is a matter of dispute. One will have a keener 
comprehension of the events in this book, provided he 
can fix, if only approximately, the following points: (1) 
Samuel’s birth: (a) when he was called ; (b) when Eli 
died ; (c) when he became judge; (d) when he anointed 
Saul ; (2) David’s age (a) when Saul was anointed ; (b) 
when he himself was anointed ; (c) when he came tothe 
throne. 


2. Directions for Individual Work, 
1. The General Chronology of the Book.—Adopt 


the following order of work: 

1) Get the stopping point, viz., the date of Saul’s 
death, 1055 B. C. 

2) Consider the following points: 

(a) Judg. 13: 1 speaks of a forty-year oppression, the 
close of which is probably marked by the Battle of Eb- 
enezer (1 Sam. 7:12, 13). 

(b) The statement of Paul (Acts 13: 21). 

(c) The age of David at his accession (2 Sam. 5: 4). 

(d) The fact that he was a stripling when he fought 
with Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 33). 

(e) The time spent in Philistia (1 Sam. 27: 7). 

(f) The probability that a period of ten or fifteen years 
is passed over in silence between chapters 9 and 13. 

3) Having considered these facts, compare and test 
the following (taken from Kirkpatrick’s z Samue/, p. 24) 
table : 

B.C. 

1149 
1137 

(?) 1127 
1127-1107 
1107-1089 
1089-1079 

1079 
1005 
(?) 1059 
1055 


2. Classification of Material. This is a work of 
greater or less value, according to the detail in which it 
is worked out. Manifestly the college student has not 
a large amount of time to give it. Nevertheless, if he 
will do nothing more than to allow his mind to dwell 
for a moment upon each class indicated below, with a 
view to recalling the contents of the Book in reference 
to the subject, he will have accomplished considerable. 

1) The important p/aces named: Shiloh, Bethlehem, 
Gibeah, Ramah, etc. 

2) The important fersons named : Samuel, Saul, David, 
Ahimelech, Doeg, etc. 


(a) Birth of Samuel, 

(b) Call of Samuel at age of 12, 

(c) Death of Eli, 

(d) Philistine oppression (1 Sam. 7: 1), 
(e) Samuel's Judgeship (? 18 years), 

(f) Rule of Samuel’s sons (? 10 years), 
(zg) Saul’s election, 

(h) David's anointing, 

(i) Samuel's death at age of go, 

(j) Saul’s death and David's accession, 


3) The mations referred to: Philistines, Amalekites, etc. 

4) The important events » Demand for a King, Anoint- 
ing of Saul, Anointing of David, etc. 

5) The important sayings : “ Obedience is better than 
sacrifice,” etc.; David's expostulation with Saul, etc. 

6) Miraculous events: Rain-storm in wheat harvest 
(ch. 12), ete. 

7) Literary data, 7. ¢., references and allusions which 
furnish aid in determining the date and literary charac- 
ter of the Book. 

8) Chronological data, see above. 

9) Objects connnected with religious worship; the 
ark, altar, etc. 

10) Heathen divinities and religion: Dagon, Baalim, 
Ashtaroth. 

11) Manners and customs: 1 Sam., 1: 3, 5,9,24; 2:13, 
etc. 

13) Historical allusions, 7. ¢., allusions to events or 
institutions which had taken place or existed before the 
time of the events narrated in this Book; 1 Sam. 12: 
8-11, etc. 


3. Directions for Class-work. 


1. Assign the chronological material to a group of 
three men. 

2. Assign each of the points under classification to an 
individual, with the understanding that he will makea 
fairly exhaustive examination of the Book with reference 
to that point. 

3. In the hour of recitation, proceed as follows: 

1) Consider and discuss (for fifteen minutes) the re- 
port of committee on chronology: (a) writing it on the 
blackboard, (b) reading the texts that bear upon the sub- 
ject, (c) examining the difficulties which come up, and 
(d) drilling into each other the relation sustained by the 
individual dates to each other. 

2) Take up one by one the twelve heads of classifica- 
tion, allowing each person two and a half or three min- 
utes for presentation of his results. 

3) Occupy the remaining fen minutes in considering 
the value of the Books of Samuel for exerting a dis- 
tinctively religious influence, as compared with that of 
other Old Testament Books. 


Stupy IX. INDEXING AND FINAL REVIEW OF 


First SAMUEL. 
1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1. Why not have an index of 1 Samuel? No good 
book is published in these days without an index. Be- 
cause such work was not thought of when the Book of 
Samuel was written is no reason why it should not be 
done now. 

2. The work of indexing is not an easy one. Care 
must be taken to place a given event under the right 
head. The same event will often need to be assigned 
to several heads. But in deciding these questions and 
in writing out this material, the student is all the time 
becoming more familiar with Bible-events, Bible-thought, 
and Bible-expression. 


2. Directions for Individual Work, 


1. Indexing of 1 Samuel. Proceed as follows: 

1) From the classification of the last “study,” obtain 
a list of the persons, places and important objects re- 
ferred to. It is not necessary to be very exhaustive, 
Indeed, with the time at our disposal, it is not possible. 

2) Arrange these names, etc., in alphabetical order. 
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3) Go through the Book and connect with each name 
in the order narrated in the book, the events or state- 
ments relating directly to it, e. g.: 
(a) Samuel, 
his parents (1: 1-8) 
his dedication (1: 21-28) 
his ministry in the Tabernacle (2: 18-21) 
his call (3: 1-10) 
established as a prophet (3: 19-4, Ia) 
his work as judge (7: 13-17) 
his farewell conference (12 : 1-25) 
his parting from Saul (15 : 34, 35) 
his mission to Bethlehem (16: 1-5) 
his anointing of David (16: 12, 13) 
his death and burial (25:1) 
his return from the dead, and conversation with 
Saul (28 : 11-19) 

(4) The Philistin 
defeat Israel and take ark (4: I-11) 
chastisement of (5) 
resolution to restore the ark (6: I-9) 
return of the ark (6: 10-18) 
rout at Ebenezer (7 : 7-12) 
revolt, in Saul’s time (13: 1-7) 
invade Israel (13: 15-23) 
defeat at Micmash (14) 
invade Israel (17: 1-3) 
Goliath slain (17: 4-51) 
Achish and David (271-4) 
muster against Saul (28 ; 1, 2) 
battle of Gilboa (31) 

2. Final Review. The First Book of Samuel has 
now been studied through in various ways four or five 
times. Whatshall be the finishing touch? Many things 
might be suggested. One thing seems the most impor- 
tant of all, viz., an ¢ffort so to grasp the book as a whole 
that it will (1) lie most easily and most enduringly in 
thé mind ; and (2) exert upon the life of the individual 
the greatest possible influence 


1) Pray to the Father that, since you have done what 
it was possible for you to do with the literary form of 
the Book and its history, He, now, guide you into the 
deep religious significance of the events described, as 
well as of the narrative descriptive of those events. 

2) Meditate upon the Book in its entirety, thinking 
through its contents from beginning to end, again and 
again. Strain every nerve to fasten indelibly upon the 
mind the course of thought. 

3) Try, as you have never before tried, to throw your- 
self back into the period: (a) Imagine yourself to be 
Samuel, and endeavor to carry yourself through all his 
experiences. (b) Assume the character of Saul, and 
judge from his point of view the attitude of Samuel and 
David. (c) For a few minutes be David, at home with 
the flock, at Saul’s court, an outlaw in the wilderness. 

4) Close your eyes; in thought connect the Book, 
with all its words and its events, with God; see how 
God stands above, and behind, and around it all. Con- 
nect it all with the Christ; see how this whole period 
tends forward, pushes forward, looks out toward Him 
for whose coming it was a preparation. 


3. Directions for Class-work. 


‘ 


1. Assign “names” for indexing to as many individ- 
uals as will consent to work them up. 


2. Allow thirty minutes to reports and discussions 
upon points connected with the indexing. 
8 


3. Use the remaining thirty minutes in a way con- 
sistent with the suggestions made above in connection 
with the Final Review, perhaps wholly in prayer and 
meditation ; or partly in prayer and partly in an address 
by the leader or some one appointed for the purpose, 
who will endeavor to speak in such a manner as to 
make a lasting impression upon every man present. 

Remark.—With Study 10, the Second Book of Sam- 
uel will be taken up. 


Worker's Bible Training Class Studtes. 
OUTLINES FOR MEMBERS OF THF. CLASS. 
(See explanatory statement in October INTERCOLLEGIAN.,) 


Note.—It should be stated for the benefit of those 
not familiar with the plan of this course of study, that 
the outlines here furnished form but one part of the les- 
son, the two other parts of which are given in pamphlets 
of special instructions to the leader. These pamphlets 
can be obtained from the International Committee, 40 
East 23d Street, New York City, and are essential to an 
understanding of the system. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION, 


Lesson VIII* 


Part I. What God and Christ have done, that the man 
not a Christian may become a Christian, 
I. What God, the Father, has done. 
Consider. 
(a) His longing desire. 
(b) His unchangeable purpose. 
(c) “ His unspeakable gift.” 
II. What Christ, the Son of God, has done. 
Consider. 
(a) His voluntary offering. 
(b) His condescension and humiliation. 
(c) His resurrection. 
(d) His intercession.+ 


Lesson IX.* 


Part I. What the Holy Spirit and the Bible do, to 
enable a man to become a Christian. 
(a) In giving a knowledge of his sin. 
(b) In revealing the true nature of Christ. 
(c) In extending the personal invitation. 
(d) In imparting the new nature.t 


Lesson X.* 


Part I. What must the man himself do, that he may 
become a Christian? 
(a) Believe the Gospel. 
(b) Receive Christ. 
(c) Forsake sin. 
(d) Pray in Christ's name. 
(e) Confess Christ as Lord. 
(f) Follow Him.+ 


* Review. + Parts II and III. 
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About Books. 


The Beginnings of New England. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 
Mr. Fiske is well known to the public asa thoughtful 

lecturer and essayist. He has written largely on Evo- 
lution and allied topics, but has only lately entered the 
field of political history. Judging from these latest 
works, however, it is to be hoped that he will continue 
in this field. 

This work is really a discussion of the relation of the 
Puritan theocracy to civil and religious liberty. The 
first chapter traces the processes of nation making from 
Oriental conquest without incorporation through Roman 
conquest with incorporation to English incorporation 
with representation, This progress was not without a 
struggle. ‘“ Our attention will be drawn toward England 
as the battle ground, the seventeenth century as the 
critical moment of the struggle, and Puritanism as the 
tremendous militant force that determined the issue.” 
Puritanism was not thus forceful until it became Cal- 
vinistic. “The promulgation of his theology was one 
of the longest steps that mankind have taken toward 
personal freedom.” Under its influence these men 
became independent, uncompromising, enthusiastic. 
Persecution followed, but it only increased their influ- 
ence and strengthened their purpose. But persecution 
at last drove them from England, and set in motion the 
stream of events which led to the colonization of New 
England. 

The Puritans came to New England to found a theo- 
cratic state, driven by ‘‘a profound ethical impulse—the 
desire to lead godly lives and to drive out sin from the 
community.” “ Yet with all this religious enthusiasm 
the Puritan was in every fibre a practical Englishman 
with his full share of plain common sense. He avoided 
the error of mediaeval anchorites and mystics in setting 
an exaggerated value upon otherworldliness. In his 
desire to win a crown of glory hereafter, he did not 
forget that the present life has its simple duties, in the 
exact performance of which the welfare of society 
mainly consists.” 

The New England colonists had no lack of adversity, 
even when safely settled. Poverty, territorial disputes, 
religious rivairies, royal jealousy, Indian uprisings fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Elements of crudity and 
weakness in their political organization we can readily 
see; but the spirit and fact of independence developed, 
leading finally to a colonial federation. Each reverse 
seemed but a step toward the realization of the grand 
ideal of sovereignty with freedom which has found its 
most complete expression in our government. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is reported as having lately said at 
the opening of a lecture at a prominent University, 
“It is better to live in transcendental sunshine than in 
Calvinistic gloom.” His superficial remark would 
never have received the applause that it did, had the 
auditors realized our noble heritage from John Calvin 


By John Fiske. 


of principles and doctrines which form the very core of 
our civil and religious institutions. 

This is one of the most fascinating, instructive and 
suggestive books we have ever read. It is a wholesome 
and well-balanced treatment of an inspiring theme. 


Bible Characters. By Charles Reade, D.C.L. 


and Brothers. 

It is not often that a writer of novels comes before the 
public asa Biblical student. When this does happen 
we almost expect an unsympathising critic, but Charles 
Reade was not of that stamp. He was drawn to the 
study of the Bible by his appreciation of its character 
portrayals, and found in them not only a literary marvel, 
but great aids to his faith. Asa veteran writer of fiction, 
knowing both the artifices and the limits of art, the very 
characters of the Biblical narratives were a sure proof 
of the sincerity and truth of those narratives. He sets 
forth this idea in terse, vigorous phrases, which are 
themselves little novels. Nehemiah, Jonah, David, 
Paul, Sampson’s birth, Mary and Martha—a wide variety 
of character studies are brought out in his argument in 
a very interesting way. 


Harper 


The book gives an impression 
of incompleteness, as if it were only a part of what the 
author originally planned, but is thoroughly good as far 
as it goes. 

The Andover Review for November contains an article 
on the New Prison Law of New York, which all college 
men should read. It states and illustrates many of the 
principles of prison reform which progressive Chris- 
tian men sbould realize and work toward. Two other 
articles are of great interest, “A Plea for Endowed 
Newspapers,” and “The Arabian Brothers of Purity.” 
The latter was a band of Mohammedan religious phil- 
osophers in the tenth century. Their principles were 
lofty and their sentiments pure. They aimed to dis- 
cover and proclaim the way by which min may reach 
his highest good, but like all similar efforts it ended in 
mere intellectuality. 

In the Missionary Review of the World Dr. A. T. 
Pierson, in a paper on “ The Crisis in Cities,” shows 
that the parish, or territorial district, plan is the only 
practicable way of pervading the city masses with an 
active Christian influence. He contrasts the small 
number of American Christians of social prominence 
who work among the poor and outcast with the larger 
number of British Christians in infliential positions 
who thus employ themselves. 


Dr. T. T. Munger, of New Haven, has written in the 
June Forum, a defense of missiuns against the common 
argument that the missionary’s task is an impossible 
one. He shows that the great power of the missionary 
is in the fact that the growth of civilization has not been 
through the spread of the arts, but of ideas, and the 
chief agents have been living men with empty hands 
but believing hearts. The missionary starts the living 
current of civilization by awakening conscience, the 
sense of selfhood, and the dignity of human nature. 
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News from the Field. 
Che West. 


The Simpsonian contained a discriminating article 
on the State convention from which we quote the fol- 
lowing in regard to Mr. Speer. ‘ Perhaps the most 
interesting features of the convention to college men 
were the talks by Mr. Speer, a recent graduate of Prince- 
ton. To come in contact with such a man was a treat; 
spiritual, manly, earnest, thoroughly posted as to the 
work and needs of foreign missions, consecrated to the 
work himself, only remaining away long enough to 
secure harvesters for the already whitened fields, strange 
would it seem if young men seeking to be useful had 
not volunteered to enter the work.” 

A ministerial Students’ Association is maintained at 
Simpson. The work planned for this year consists of 
semi-monthly Bible study and practical talks, conducted 
by Dr. Miller, and one public lecture each term. 

The lowa State convention was very interesting and 
helpful to the college men in attendance. Iowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, sent twenty delegates. We clip the fol- 
lowing from the News Letter in reference to the college 
conference on Friday: 

“From the beginning a feeling of unrest could be 
noticed among a few delegations. Presenily the con- 
ference was confronted with the question of holding a 
separate convention. Considerable heat was displayed 
in the discussion of this question, but much to the satis- 
faction of the lovers of peace the whole matter was 
referred to a committee, who on the following day 
adjusted the matter with the convention by securing 
the whole of Saturday hereafter for college work, At this 
conference 17 institutions were represented by 138 col- 
lege delegates.” Mr. Speer’s addresses on college work 
and on missions were very forceful and inspiring. 
During the subsequent week the lowa College students 
raised “one hundred dollars for State work and one- 
half as much more for their missionary fund.” 


The Association building fund at the State Univer- 
sity of lowa is being rapidly increased. During the 
five days that one of the secretaries was there, it ad- 
vanced from $4,000 to over $9,000. Since then, under 
the wise direction of assistant state secretary Parsons, 
the fund has nearly reached $15,000. This practically 
insures thé success of the enterprise. It is believed 
that the entire $25,000 will be secured by the coming 
Commencement. It is worthy of special note that over 
$10,000 were subscribed by students and members of 
the Faculty. Over twenty students subscribed $100 
each. Thirty or more subscribed $50 each. This is the 
best way to get a building. God helps them who help 
themselves. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, “ has a wide- 
awake Volunteer Mission Band numbering, before the 
State Y. M. C. A. convention held here in Topeka, 31 
and since then considerably increased. This “ great 
meeting” left upon us a deep impression of our in- 
sufficiency outside of Christ. The most impressive ser- 
vice, perhaps, was the farewell meeting addressed by 
Helmick, Mails and Kingman of Kansas and Codding 
of Nebraska, the first pioneer missionaries to the Soudan. 


Toward this benighted land several Washburn volun- . 


teers are looking.” 

The religious spirit at Carleton College, Minn., is 
vigorous this term. The State convention is just over. 
At this convention there were twenty-nine students and 
a professor present. Considering that the place of the 
convention, Duluth, was nearly two hundred miles away 
this means considerable. It is needless to say that we 


expect a great quickening spiritually. A plan was 
adopted at the convention of having two delegates 
representing two colleges of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
selected by the State committee to make visits to the 
other colleges. These men wi!! take the place some- 
what of Messrs. Ober and Mott. Two hundred and 
fifty dollars has been pledged for the expenses of these 
college delegations. 

“The work at the University of Minnesota has 
picked up a good deal this year. We began with a 
good reception ; the Y. M. C. A. and the four Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor in southeast 
Minneapolis uniting. Mr. Spear spoke brietly. The 
attendance was about four hundred. Our working 
force is principally in ’91 and ’g2, although we have a 
good number of Freshmen. Fourteen delegates went 
to the convention at Duluth last month. The meeting 
at which they gave their reports was a good one. An 
amendment to our constitution has been recently pro- 
posed which makes subscription to THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN a necessity of membership. There have been 
at least two conversions as the result of the year’s work 
thus far and good has been done those who were al- 
ready Christians. Our Association holds two meetings 
a week: a gospel-meeting Sunday afternoon, and a 
business and conference meeting Saturday evening.” 

The Association at Kansas Normal, Fort Scott, sent 
six delegates to the State convention a year ago with 
such results that this year it sent ten. 


Che Middle States. 


Wooster University, Ohio. Several classes have 
taken up the study of the Inductive Bible Studies. 
Each class is doiug thorough work and no doubt will 
reach good results. The Deputation work of the Asso- 
ciation has begun under very favorable auspices. Four 
bands have already been organized which will visit 
points within a radius of a few miles from the city, and 
there hold meetings at regular intervals. The Univer- 
sity Voice, the exceedingly bright and readable college 
weekly, published lately a carefully written, illustrated 
article on the Young Men's Christian Association 
Movement in the world, the nation, the colleges and in 
Wooster University. It was timely and strong. A 
special missionary, Mr. McMillen, was recently or- 
dained and sent forth to work in the foreign field, 
supported by the University. The Association has an 
orchestra to lead its singing. A movement is on {vot 
to establish a missionary alcove in the general library 
and thoroughly stock it with the best literature of mis- 
sions. It is proposed to maintain a healthy and intelli- 
gent interest in the work at home and abroad. 

Hiram College, Ohio.—The sum of $4,000 has been 
given toward a fund of $10,000 to be raised for a Col- 
lege Association building here. Work will be com- 
menced on the building this fall, 


“The Association of the National Normal Univer- 
sity numbers 273 members. Two-thirds of this num- 
ber are active members. We enrolled 478 during last 
year and we hope to reach 500 before the end of this 
year. We sent five delegates to the Dist. Conference 
held at Hamilton, Ohio, Nov. 1-3. Through our in- 
fluence and efforts the university has established a 
regular course of Bible study. Two classes meet each 
Sabbath ; one in the morning with 150 enrolled, the 
other in the afternoon with 200 members. In connec- 
tion with the Y. W. C. A. we carry on a noon-day 
prayer meeting daily, the average attendance being 
about 75.” 
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At Monmouth College the Christian Union has 
become much interested in missions. It was lately 
addressed by Dr. Watson, for twenty-eight years a 
missionary in Egypt. The Union is to assist in the 
support of a missionary in that country, the Rev. J. 
Kroideiner. 


At the Southern Illinois Normal University in 
addition to a prayer meeting held every Thursday 
afternoon, there is each Sabbath afternoon an Associa- 
tion Bible study class. This is a most profitable feature 
in the work, Over forty young men attend and are 
greatly interested in the study of the word. Four pro- 
fessors in the Institution conduct the exercises alter- 
nately, as follows: Dr. R. Allyn, on the Young Men of 
the Bible; Prof. S. M. Inglis on the Literature of the 
Scripture; Prof. D. B, Parkinson on the Harmony of 
the Sacred Writings with Science, and Prof. C. W. 
Jerome on the Books, Authors, History and Chronol- 
ogy of the Bible. 


Beloit College, Wisconsin, had the banner college 
delegation at the State Convention at Racine, sending 
fourteen men. They bear testimony to it as a grand 
convention. Beloit was able to report the largest 
results in proportion to its membership of any Associa- 
tion in the State, thirty professed conversions. 


Ripon College sent seven delegates to the conven- 
tion. In the last College Days was published the best 
report of such a convention that we have seen of late. 

Mr. Turner, the new Assistant State Secretary of 
Wisconsin who gives especial attention to the College 
work held special evangelistic meetings at Ripon Col- 
lege during the week of Prayer. 


At a meeting of the Wisconsin University Y. W. 
and Y. M.C. A. a short time ago, it was decided to 
have a general secretary to take charge of the work of 
the associations, and Mr. J. S. Hotton was elected to 
the position. This is a comparatively new idea, Mr. 
Hotton being the only General Secretary of a college 
Association in the West. 


There has been a marked increase in the spiritual re- 
sults of the College Associations of Wisconsin during 
the past year. They reported sixteen conversions at 
the convention over a year ago. This year fifty-four 
were reported. Then only four of the eight Associations 
had Bible classes ; now there are one or more classes in 
every Association. 


Michigan University. The trustees of Newberry 
Hall have thought best not to open the building until 
it is completed and all debts paid. Rev. J. M. Gelston 
has been giving a series of three lectures on Scepti- 
cism; his last subject was the Scientific Method as 
Applied to the Gospel Story. At the Chapel service, 
Nov. roth, Mr. Ando of Hawaii and Mr. Minoda of 
Japan gave short but interesting addresses on the 
condition of missionary work in their respective coun- 
tries. They are both University students. The Chris- 
tian Association has completed its arrangements for 
sustaining the fund which is to support Mr. J. S. Garil, 
its missionary, in China. It will try an “envelope” 
plan, so as to obtain the installments regularly every 
month, 


The Association at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege is doing a work that in breadth and power will 
compare very favorably with the leading Associations of 
the country. The students of the college who are most 
prominent in scholarship, athletics, and in the various 
literary societies, are also the moving spirits in the Asso- 
ciation, The work of each of the six fundamental com- 
mittees is pushed with vigor. The members have re- 


cently fitted up a room at an expense of $500, which is 
the finest college association room in the northwest. 

Notwithstanding this, when one of the college secre- 
taries visited their Association a few weeks ago, they 
pledged themselves to raise $1,000 for the Association 
building for the students of Tokyo, Japan. Already 
$890 has been subscribed. This sacrifice helped to 
quicken the religious spirit in the college. It is reported 
that there were several students seeking Christ in their 
last Association meeting. 


Che Sonth. 


The Richmond College Association held a lively 
and interesting social reception early in the term. The 
new students were welcomed; some spicy exercises 
and addresses made it a pleasant occasion to remem- 
ber; and refreshments added the “finishing touch.” 
All felt that it was a grand success as an introduction 
of the new men to the social Christian life of the 
college. 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. “The religious interest in our 
school is thoroughly alive. Over half the students are 
members of the Association. We are now holding a 
protracted meeting, by which we are confident that a 
vast amount of good will be accomplished.” 


“At the South Carolina Military Academy, Charles- 
ton, out of 153 cadets 103 are members of the Associa- 
tion about 63 being active. 78 men are under a pledge 
not to enter a bar room or to drink ardent or spirituous 
liquors, or beer while connected with the Academy. One 
Bible training class is at work and prayer circles meet 
every night. We will observe the “week of prayer” 
this year for the first time, and I enclose the first list of 
subscribers to the INTERCOLLEGIAN ever sent from here.” 


“ At the opening of the term at Washington and Lee 
University, Va.,a successful reception was tendered 
the Freshmen at which delicacies were served and an 
able address made by Rev. Dr. H. A. White, Prof. of 
History. The interest in religious work has not been 
as great as formerly owing to unknown causes. The 
Annual State College Conference is to meet here, Nov. 
29 to Dec. 1, which Mr. Ober declares will be “ the 
most complete ever held in any portion of the country.” 
We hope for times of spiritual and corporate quicken- 
ing to our organization.” 


Emory and Henry College. “A new method has 
recently been introduced by one of our new members 
which works admirably. He handed to each of the 
Christian boys a slip of paper bearing the names of two 
unconverted students, with the request that he should 
make them the special object of prayer and Christian 
endeavor. This immediately awakened the zeal of the 
Christian men and increased the attendance of all. 
Besides we have a litthe mission band organized last 
year, about four of whom have signed a pledge to be 
foreign missionaries. The general attendance is good, 
or better than usual, at our meetings, which are held 
five nights per week. We vary our exercises as much 
as we can. Every month we obtain for a_ special 
address the best preacher or speaker in reach.” 


“In 1853 there was a prayer meeting organized at 
Rutherford College, N. C., which has ever since been 
carried on. Only a few years ago it became a part of 
the organized work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. We adopted the regular college consti- 
tution in 1888. Before we received the constitution 
from the International committee we had one which was 
formed by the president of this college. We meet once 
a week, Our meetings are very interesting and are 
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enjoved by all. By the influence of our Association 
another has been organized about three miles away. 
We have been trying to build a new hall and have it 
nearly finished. A great tabernacle meeting is held 
here annually by the local Methodist ministers of North 
Carolina. From 5,000 to 8,000 people attend every 
year. About forty-three who were members of our 
Association are itinerant ministers in the State. More 
than 800 persons have been converted in the college 
chapel. Can any college show a better record ?” 





Che East. 


“ The preaching at Harvard University is conducted 
by a board of six preachers. As the board is now con- 
stituted it is made up of two Episcopal ministers, two 
Congregational ministers and two Unitarian ministers. 
Each man has two terms during the year of about three 
weeks each. He is during those weeks college pastor, 
and has a room on the grounds in which he invites the 
students to meet him on any business whatever, or 
without business. The preachers conduct chapel service 
and preach two Sunday evenings during their term of 
three weeks. The third Sunday evening the chapel 
pulpit is occupied by some man who comes on the 
invitation of the college preachers. From Nov. 5-Nov. 
21 Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott has been the preacher. He 
commands the respect and confidence of the college 
men in a marked degree. 

“ There is a strong move in college this year in the line 
of philanthropic work. It is done in connection with 
the Associated Charities in Boston. Each man is 
assigned a care among the poor of the city, and he 
looks after itand reports. He is to help with advice 
and sympathy, but is forbidden to furnish material aid. 

“I do not suppose there is a college in the country 
where there is more inéerest in religion than here ; and 
there is much honest searching after the truth. There isa 
spirit of deep sincerity and cant doesn’t count. I need 
not tell you that there is also much unbelief and a fair 
amount of rottenness of character, and low moral 
standards.” 


The Williams Association has greatly increased its 
efficiency by the introduction of the committee system. 
Eight strong committees, recently appointed, have en- 
listed between thirty and forty men in definite lines of 
Christian work. 


The event of the month at Yale University has been 
the organization of classes for Bible study. Regular 
courses in the English Bible have for several years 
been offered in the Academic and Philosophical de- 
partments of the University, and these are largely 
attended by all classes of students. They do not meet 
the needs of the college community as a whole, how- 
ever, and at the recommendation of the class committees 
the Association voted lately to substitute regular 
Bible study for the class meeting heretofore held on 
Sunday noon, and to make every legitimate effort to 
insure a large and representative attendance. A course 
has been outlined to cover four years, two years to the 
Old Testament and two years to the New. In order 
that this shall be taken up in the proper order and also 
in order to allow for the different method of work 
required by Freshman on the one hand and by Seniors 
on the other, two sections have been formed, '92 and 
‘93 taking the Old Testament, ’90 and ‘gt the New. 
Dr. Harper leads the former class and Rev. G. S. 
Goodspeed, an Assistant in the Semitic Department 
of the University, the other. The classes met for the 
first time Nov. 1oth. There were over 300 in the Old 
Testament class, and about 120 in the other, most of 


those in attendance being men pledged to genuine 
work. The Sunday evening meetings draw large 
audiences. They have been addressed this month by 
Profs. Adams, Hadley and Harper. Dr. Schauffler 
delivered, Nov. 18th, a wonderfully interesting lecture 
to an immense audience on “What I saw at the 
East End of London.” Every group of Christian 
college men in the country should hear either it or his 
equally vivid presentation of the life of the poor in New 
York City. 

The Wesleyan University Association is the most 
thoroughly organized Association in New England. It 
is cultivating all lines of religious activity. The scheme 
of Bible study which they have recently decided to 
adopt is to be commended for its scope. It offers the 
following courses: 1. At some time during the yeara 
series of lectures on the Bible itself. 2. A course on 
Paul and his time—conducted by a popular Professor. 
3. Small groups for devotional Bible study. 4. One or 
more Workers’ Bible Training Classes. In answer to 
the unanimous invitation of the Association and Faculty 
the college secretaries have decided to hold the next 
New England College Conference at Wesleyan. The 
time will be January 24-26, 1890. 

The State convention at Waterville gave quite an 
impetus to aggressive work in Bowdoin College, 
Maine. The meetings of the Association are well 
attended. Rev. Elijah Kellogg, '40, delivered an eloquent 
sermon before it on the last Sunday of October. A 
class of 30 students has taken up the Inductive Bible 
studies in Samuel under the lead of Prof. H. C. Smith. 


Colby University. The Maine State convention was 
held at Waterville. Of the large number of delegates 
present the majority were college men representing 
every educational centre in Maine. Colby students 
attended the sessions in large numbers, and provided 
the collation for a special college conference which was 
a pleasant success. The convention allowed one hour 
and a quarter to the college work out of a two days’ 
business session. The college delegates and Colby 
men united ina protest which secured a promise from 
the State committee that college interests should have 
adequate representation another year. 


President Buckham of the Univ, of Vermont has 
charge of a Bible class which meets in the college Y. 
M. C. A. room every Sunday afternoon at five o'clock. 
He treats the leading religious questions of the day in 
a very interesting and instructive way. It is attracting 
the students. 


Colby Academy, N. H., reports a favorable begin- 
ning of the year. The Association maintains regularly 
Sunday evening services in each of the three school 
districts in New London, It owns a very pleasant 
room which is open every evening and used as a social 
centre, 


Cornell University, N. Y. There seems to be a 
growing feeling that Cornell should have a regular 
chair of Biblical Literature in addition to the chair of 
Ethics already established. The general interest in 
thorough study under a competent guide is shown by 
the large classes recently formed for inductive study. 
Ata recent largely attended Sunday afternoon meeting 
Profs. White, Wheeler and Williams spoke on the Bible 
in its relation to education, Prof. White spoke of its 
remarkable influence on early German literature, Prof. 
Williams concerning the incompleteness of that edu- 
cation which overlooks a thorough historical and prac- 
tical knowledge of the Bible, Prof. Wheeler on the 
Bible as the record of the growth of the religious in- 
sight of God’s people preparatory to the religion of the 
civilized world to-day. 





Mr. Sayford spent three days at the University Oct. 
28-30th, arousing increased interest in Christian work 
shown by enlarged meetings. The law students have 
begun a special prayer-meeting which is well attended. 


There is an Association at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, although it does its 
Christian work in its own peculiar way. Its Sunday 
meeting is somewhat varied, essays, readings and ser- 
mons all finding a place. The Christian cadets carry 
on a Sunday school for soldiers’ children, furnishing the 
superintendent and teachers. 


At the University of the City of New York on 
Monday, Nov. 4, the Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, delivered a lecture on the 
study of Old Testament questions by college students. 


“The new year has opened very brightly at Princeton 
College. The Freshman class has brought an un- 
usually large number of earnest Christian men, while 
the new recuits in the other classes have proved useful 
accessions to usin our work. At the reception given 
to the entering men, the second Saturday of the term, 
the Association received 150 new members, 120 as 
active, and 30 as associate, thus increasing the roll to 
350. This is by far the largest number we have ever 
taken in. Profitable work has been planned for the 
year. A Bible Class is organized with an excellent 
leader from among the Faculty. We hope to make 
this a success, for Princeton is greatly behind in this 
department, having had no regular Bible or Training 
Class opened to the whole College for three or four 
years. Our Association recognizes the immense value 
of the study of the Bible, carried on systematically and 
regularly.” 

* The ‘ Missionary Band’ which is unfortunately not 
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connected with the Philadelphian Society, has been 
depleted to a great extent, by the departure of the class 
of ’89. for Mr. Speer and his many associates were 
invaluable members. The material in the Freshman 
class cannot yet be estimated, but we hope it may 
exhibit abundance of missionary enterprise. Princeton 
has a reputation in this direction to maintain,” 

“At the time of writing, we are being favored bya 
long-looked-for visit from Mr. Sayford. He has already 
stirred up the Christian men of Princeton by his earnest 
talks to them. He came with us on Thursday, Nov. 
7th, on which afternoon, an informal afternoon recep- 
tion was given to him, or rather by him, in the Philadel- 
phian building. Since this we have held prayer and 
conference meetings every evening, and shall probably 
continue them two or three days longer. His visit to 
us at this time we consider providential. The religious 
life of the College has not manifested any unusual 
activity for a long season now, though the Su ciety and 
class meetings are well attended and the interest quite 
decided. Our great fault lies in the lack of personal 
work among the fellows. This Mr. Savford emphasizes, 
so we expect much from his suggestions.” 


Missionary Institute, Selins Grove, Pa. Y. M.C. A. 
work has taken the school by storm and every student 
rooming in the building is a member. We give no 
reception at the opening of school, but we do personal 
work. Our meetings are well attended. Our great 
desire isto have a reading room. The room has been 
promised and we adopted the following plan to raise 
money for papers. A committee was appointed to pro- 
cure the coal for the entire building, and by buying it 
by the car they cleared forty cents on each ton. This 
money has been placed in the hands of the treasurer. 
The spiritual condition of our Association is good. 


Established 1818. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


BROADWAY CORNER 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS FOR MEN AND BOYS 


READY MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE. 


For Clothing made to measure our large variety of foreign Suitings and Trouserings give the fullest 


opportunity for selection. 


In speaking particularly of our Ready Made stock we may remind customers that we have special 
facilities for obtaining the best qualities and newest designs; that, in the cutting and making up of our 
garments, we exercise particular care to avoid the stiffness and awkwardness of appearance which so 
frequently characterize ready made Clothing; that all noticeable patierns are limited to small 
quantities; and that we endeavor to exclude every style, fabric and cut which can 
be easily imitated in inferior grades of goods or workmanship. 

Evening Dress Suits and Ulsters for all seasons of the year always in stock ready made. 

Our Furnishing Department offers a most complete assortment in that line, including the proper shades 
in Gloves and Scarfs, Allen Solly & Co.’s Hosiery and underwear and the best makes of Waterproof coats. 

Our Boys’ and Youths’ Hats are of the best quality and in the most correct shapes. 

Samples and rules for self measurement will be sent on application. 

Our location, one block from Madison Square, is convenient to the leading Hotels, and easy of access 
from the principal Railway Stations in New York and vicinity. 
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§artford Theological Seminary. 


Regular Course unusually comprehensive. Special 
Courses. Fine advantages in City Missions, Social 


Economics, and Church Music. Library, 45,000 vols. 


Prizes and European Fellowship. 12 Instructors. 
For information, address 


Prof. WALDO S. PRATT, Registrar, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


KIRKPATRICK’S SAMUEL—Vols. 1. and Il. 


Covering the Inductive Studies in the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for this year. 
“No better presentation of the material of Samuel 
has yet been made in English.”—Prof. Wm. R. Harper. 
Each Volume 90 Cents. 


Order (making checks or money orders payable to 
B. C. WETMORE) through 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
40 East 23d St., - New York City. 


Auburn THeological Seminary. 


Presbyterian, but open to students of any denom- 
ination. Six Professors. Well equipped with buildings, 
library, scholarships, and lecture courses. The training 
given is individual, as well as thorough and practical. 

Address, 

WILLIS J. BEECHER,Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N.Y. 


Publications of the International Committee, 


A Hand Book of the History, Organization, and Methods of 
Association Work. In two volumes (bound in cloth). Vol. I. 
now ready. Price $1.50. 

Year Books, 1888 and 1889. Price so cents each. 


Report of International Convention at Philadelphia, 
1889. Price 25 cents. 


Topics for Prayer Meetings, 1889. Price 5 cents. 

Historical Sketch of the Association. By R. R. McBurney. 
Price 10 cents. 

An Outline of the Work of College Associations. By L. 
D. Wishard. Price 5 cents. 

Outlines of Bible Study for the Bible Training Class. 
Bound in cloth. Price to cents each. 

The Study of the Bible by Books—its Advantages. By 
John A. Broadus, D.D. Price 5 cents. 


The Young Men of our Cities, and of what use the 
foung Men’s Christian Association is to them. 
By Richard C. Morse. Price 5 cents. 


Leaves from a Worker’s Note Book, a Manual for 
Bible Training Classes. Wy David McConaughy, Jr. 
(roth ed.). Cloth, Price 25 cts. each, or $1.80 per doz. 


The Early Story of the Confederation of Associations. 
By Rev. Wm. Chauncy Langdon, D.D. Price 10 cents. 


Suggestions regarding an Association Building. (Re- 
printed from the ““Hand Book."’) Price rs cents. 


The Intercollegiate Association Movement (Revised 1888). 
Price 5 cents. 


The American Associations. Their progress between 1884 
and 1888. (Stockholm Conterence Paper.) Price 5 cents. 
Cash must be sent with all orders. 
Make Checks, etc., payable to B. C. Wermore, Treasurer. 
Address: 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


40 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 





The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Is now ready to receive applications from those who desire to study by correspondence either 


Hebrew : For Beginners, for Reviewers, Exodus, or Post-exilic Prophets. 


Arabic and other Semitic languages. 


New Testament Greek: For Beginners or Reviewers. 
The English Bible: First Old Testament Course on Samuel, Saul, David and Solomon. First 
New Testament Course—The Life of the Christ. 


These are designed for college men looking forward to the ministry, college graduates 
who desire to pursue linguistic courses and for all interested in Bible study. The work may 
be easily done by saving a few minutes every day. It is scientificand thorough, but a strictly 
inductive method enables minds of fair training to make rapid progress with considerable 


ease. The expense is very moderate. 


Under the title of The American Institute of Hebrew an organized system of correspond- 
ence instruction has been successfully maintained for five years. The /nstitute of Sacred 
Literature has a much wider scope of work, but makes use of the same well tried methods. 

In addition to the regular correspondence instruction given to individuals, the Institute 
is ready to encourage and assist through correspondence with the leader, the work of a num- 


ber of men grouped together in Bible Clubs. 


It is also prepared to offer examinations to 


individuals or groups upon a wide range of subjects and courses of study connected with 


the Bible. 


A prospectus has been lately issued giving in detail information in regard to the above. 


It will be sent free on application to 


Proressor WM. R. HARPER, New Haven, Conn. 








THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 


HELD AT JAFFNA COLLEGE, BATTICOTTA, JAFFNA, CEYLON, 


DECEMBER 18—21, 1889. 
PRESENTED BY THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


This picture, imperfect as it is, will be of interest to the readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
because it represents the first genuine Association Convention ever held in India. It was 
largely a college convention. There were fourteen Associations represented by 161 dele- 
gates (108 of them students) and 88 corresponding members. In the picture we presume 
that all will recognize Mr. Wishard. The gentlemen seated around him are well known 
missionaries of Jaffna. The young looking men, grouped around President Howland of 
Jaffna College, who sits at Mr. Wishard’s right hand, are instructors in the college. Back 
of them, and still farther to the right, are mainly student delegates. They are partly dis- 
tinguishable by the fact that they wear jackets of white cotton or dark cloth. Some of 
them wear their hair in English fashion. At Mr. Wishard’s left hand are grouped the 
Tamil-speaking delegates. Their shoulders are covered with the customary “shawl.” 
Two dignified turbaned men in their rear are native pastors of great influence. On either 
side of the second post of the veranda (behind President Howland) stand the two leading 
native professors of Jaffna College. They are somewhat obscured by the shade. 

The gathering has probably an average age of twenty years. Some very bright 
fellows are in it, men who will wield a strong influence in coming years. It is inspiring 
to think that they will be working for the Kingdom of Christ among young men. 
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